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CAUCASUS. 

By  Vice  Consul  Hooker  A.  Doolittlc,  Tiflls,  July  1,  1020. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919  the  Transcaiiciisian  region,  geographic- 
ally an  !  economicall}'  regarded  as  a  unit,  v/as  split  into  three  separate 
republics  with  individual  cliaracteristics  widely  dividing  them  ra- 
cially and  politicall3\ 

The  Republic  of  Georgia. 

The  population  of  Georgia  is  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  The 
remnants  of  a  feudal  aristocrac}^  (the  -^rcU-known  Caucasian  princes, 
the  title  "  prince  "  being  a  translation  of  the  Russian  word  "  knyaz," 
or  chieftain,  denoting  in  general  practice  a  landholder)  ;  (2)  the 
bourgeoisie  of  the  toAvns,  principally  shopkeepers  and  merchants,  most 
of  those  in  Tiflis  being  of  the  Armenian  race,  though  Georgian  mer- 
chants do  inhabit  the  smaller  towns;  (3)  a  peasantry  largely  of  Geor- 
gian stock,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  raising  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  While  this  population  is  more  or  less  racially  solid  in 
character,  the  Georgians  are  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  tribal 
stocks,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  customs  and  in  some  cases  its 
distinct  language.  The  principal  groups  are  Georgians  proper,  JSIin- 
grelians,  Osietirres,  Hevsurs,  Abhasians,  and  Emertines.  Of  these  the 
Emertines  constitute  the  largest  racial  group  and  have  more  energy 
and  executive  abilit}"  than  the  other  tribes. 

Property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Russian  Government  has  been 
declared  the  property  of  the  republic,  and  the  Georgian  language, 
formerly  in  common  use  onlj^  among  the  j^casants,  has  been  declared 
the  official  language.  Owing  to  j^ears  of  disuse,  it  is  somewhat  unde- 
veloped, but  in  recent  months  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools 
and  adopted  in  governmental  correspondence. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919  the  Caucasus  was  still  occupied  by  British 
troops,  with  headquarters  at  Tiflis,  a  considerable  force  at  Baku,  and 
detachments  at  the  larger  points  along  the  railway.  The  occupation 
lasted  until  August  15,  1919,  during  which  period  the  country  was 
comparati'\'ely  tranquil,  except  in  the  outh'ing  districts  Avhere,  as 
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always,  a  o;oocl  deal  of  brigandage  ^yas  reoularl}?^  carried  on.  Tlie 
British  guarded  the  railways  and  in  general  maintained  order  along 
the  principal  lines  of  travel,  while  the  Georgian  Government  en- 
deavered  to  keep  peace  in  the  villages.  During  this  period  the  Geor- 
gian Narodny  Guardia  (people's  j)olice),  was  organized,  a  body 
which  has  been  very  efficient  in  the  maintenance  of  order  throughout 
Georgia  in  spite  of  difficulties. 

Eelations  with  Neighboring  Governments — Financial  Conditions. 

During  1919  tlie  Georgian  Government  succeeded  in  maintaining 
friendly  relations  Avith  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  in  spite  of  many 
territorial  and  frontier  disputes,  and  exercised  a  careful  neutrality 
between  Soviet  Eussia  and  its  enemies. 

Even  before  Transcaucasia  had  separated  itself  politically  from 
Eussia,  its  governing  body,  the  Transcaucasian  Commissariat,  had 
been  forced  to  print  its  own  money  because  of  difficulties  of  com- 
munication with  MoscoAv  and  Petrogracl.  Notes  were  printed  in  four 
languages — Georgian,  Armenian,  Tatar,  and  Eussian — and  were 
called  Transcanca'sian  bonds.  These  notes,  estimated  at  2,000,000,000 
rubles,  were  supposed  to  constitute  a  lien  against  the  resources  of  the 
Caucasus.  When  Georgia  declared  its  independence,  Azerbaijan 
withdrew  from  the  financial  convention,  and  Georgia  continued  to 
print  these  Caucasian  bonds  with  Armenia  until  the  i^itter  half  of 
the  year,  when  each  began  the  issue  of  its  separate  money. 

Bepreciation  of  Currencies. 

The  value  of  Transcaucasian  and  Georgian  paper  fell  steadily 
throughout  1919.  Its  gold  value  dropped  from  20  rubles  to  the  dollar 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  more  than  200  rubles  to  the  dollar  by 
December,  1919.  Taxes  and  extraordinary  measures  applied,  such 
as  confiscation  of  property  and  Government  monopoly  of  imports 
and  exports,  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  imposed  by  the 
falling  exchange. 

The  practical  devaluation  of  this  paper,  and  the  lack  of  any  manu- 
facturing or  immediately  available  resources  in  the  country  affected 
all  forms  of  commerce  until  trade  became  a  mere  matter  of  petty 
bartering.  Tlie  peasants  were  swamped  with  more  money  than  they 
could  use,  until  they  refused  to  exchange  their  crops  for  it.  Due  to 
arrangements  with  the  Government,  a  certain  amount  of  manufac- 
tured goods  was  imported,  but,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  per  capita 
figures  in  rubles,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  practically  all  imports 
ceased,  owing  to  the  small  purchasing  power  of  the  population. 

Government  Restrictions  on  Trade. 

With  the  idea  of  preventing  the  total  depletion  of  the  country  of 
raw  materials  in  exchange  for  articles  manufactured  abroad,  mostly 
of  the  class  designated  as  luxuries,  the  Georgian  Government  early 
in  1919  enacted  special  measures  with  a  view  to  controlling  exports. 
Tobacco,  wool,  silk  cocoons,  cotton,  and  manganese  being  the  prin- 
cipal raw  materials  of  the  country,  the  Government  declared  these 
articles  to  be  monopolies  under  its  complete  control,  and  their  export 
was  forbidden  except  upon  the  importation  in  exchange  of  foreign 
merchandise  of  first  necessities,  such  as  foodstuffs,  cloth,  and  agricul- 
tural machinery  of  an  equivalent  value. 
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These  restrictions  involved  enormous  difficulties  for  the  importer 
■who  desired  to  realize  the  merchandise  value  of  his  wares,  and  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  the  unfortunate  importer  found  after  get- 
ting Ids  goods  into  the  country  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  raw 
materials  in  exchange  owing  to  his  not  having  declared  in  time  the 
A-alue  and  character  of  his  imports,  and  upon  the  basis  of  .such  a 
declaration  entered  into  a  bargaining  contest  for  raw  materials  witli 
the  representatives  of  the  Georgian  Ministry. 
Government  Monopoly  of  Raw  Materials. 

Foreigners  owning  raw  materials  in  the  country  were  equally  hard 
hit.  The  Georgian  Government  issued  its  monopoly  decree  Novem- 
ber 1,  1919,  and  promptly  proceeded  to  take  over  all  raw  materials, 
including  those  owned  by  foreign  firms,  upon  an  estimated  value  of 
its  own  that  had  little  connection  Avith  the  actual  cost  of  materials. 
A  further  condition  seriously  tending  to  cripple  trade  was  the  failure 
of  the  Georgian  officials  in  control  of  trade  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
commodities  entering  into  the  trade.  Cases  were  common  in  vrhicli 
incoming  imports  were  valued  at  one-tenth  of  their  actual  cost  to 
the  importer,  while  the  exports  which  he  had  to  accept  in  payment 
TS'ere  valued  at  a  higher  price  by  the  Georgian  monopoly  than  he 
could  obtain  for  them  in  the  markets  abroad. 

The  result  of  these  economic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Georgian 
Ministry  was  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  anticipated.  Instead  of 
leading  to  an  accumulation  of  raw  material  in  the  hands  of  the 
Georgian  Government  for  disposal  at  its  own  price,  the  producers 
ceased  to  bring  their  products  to  market.  Importers,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  their  imports,  sought 
foreign  exchange  at  any  price  instead,  and  steadily  pushed  the  value 
of  the  ruble  downward.  Imported  articles  consequently  rose  to  a 
prohibitive  price  in  the  markets  of  the  Country.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  commerce  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely  strangled,  and 
speculation  of  the  wildest  sort,  principally  in  currencies,  vv'as  the  only 
manifestation  of  trade. 
Banking  Situation  "Unfavorable  to  Trade  Development. 

The  banks  operating  in  the  Caucasus  are  with  few  exceptions 
branches  of  Moscow  or  Petrograd  establishments  long  ago  national- 
ized and  looted.  Inasmuch  as  local  regulations  prohibit  the  with- 
drawal of  more  than  1,000  rubles  from  an  account  in  any  one  week, 
no  one  makes  any  deposits,  and  the  banking  business  has  degenerated 
into  speculating  in  exchange. 

Such  banks  as  have  available  currency  lend  it  at  high  rates,  12  per 
cent  per  month  being  a  common  figure.  Tlierefore  the  local  mer- 
chant who  wishes  to  import  goods  must  wait  until  he  has  the  actual 
cash  in  hand  to  cover  his  purchases.  Even  then  his  cash  shrinks  in 
value  as  it  is  held.  This  forces  him  to  buy  and  sell  from  day  to  daj'' 
and  never  to  carry  stocks.  The  rule  has  been  that  only  those  foreign 
firms  who  have  brought  the  actual  goods  to  the  market,  held  them  at 
the  port,  and  sold  them  piecemeal  have  been  able  to  do  any  business. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  $10,000  worth  of  merchandise  was  imported 
into  the  Caucasus  iii  1919  on  mail  orders. 

Recognizing  these  conditions,  French  and  Italian  merchants  have 
brought  in  only  such  merchanclise  as  could  be  readily  sold  in  small 
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lots  and  at  a  high  profit,  such  as  perfumes,  drugs,  clothhig  materials, 
and  shoes.  liumors  of  enormous  profits  in  articles  of  this  character 
led  to  a  flooding  of  the  market  with  them  at  tremendous  prices  early 
in  1920,  while  the  great  demand  for  machinery,  structural  materials, 
railroad  equipment,  and  those  articles  which  come  in  large  and  expen- 
sive units  went  unsatisfied. 

Exchange  Complicated — Varied  Currencies  in  TIse. 

The  exchange  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  variety  of 
currencies  in  use.  These  are:  (1)  Imperial  rubles,  which  were  out  of 
circulation  for  most  part  on  account  of  hoarding;  value,  100  equal 
250  Transcaucasian  rubles;  (2)  Kerensky  rubles,  which  were  out  of 
circulation  on  account  of  local  decrees ;  value,  1,000  equal  750  Trans- 
caucasian rubles;  (3)  Don  rubles,  the  money  of  the  Don  Province 
and  formerly  used  by  the  volunteer  army ;  circulate  only  in  Batum ; 
after  defeat  of  volunteers,  dropped  greatly  in  value;  value,  1,000 
equal  350  Transcaucasian  rubles;  (4)  Transcaucasian  rubles,  issued 
by  the  three  Caucasian  States  together ;  are  in  circulation  in  all  three 
countries  now  and  represent  a  standard,  but  are  beginning  to  dis- 
appear from  circulation  except  at  Batum,  where  they  are  the  only 
rubles  accepted  by  all;  (5)  Georgian  rubles,  printed  by  Georgia  alone 
and  current  only  in  that  country;  stand  at  5  per  cent  discount  off 
Transcaucasian  rubles;  (6)  Azerbaijan  rubles,  printed  by  Azerbai- 
jan and  current  only  in  that  country;  stand  at  5  per  cent  discount 
under  Transcaucasian  rubles. 

Inland  Transportation — Railways. 

The  Transcaucasian  Railway  before  the  Kussian  revolution  was  a 
single  system  comprising  a  direct  line  from  Batum,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  to  Baku,  the  port  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  branch  extending 
from  Tifiis  southAvard  through  Alexandropol  to  Kars  and  Erivan, 
but  it  has  since  been  split  up  among  the  three  Caucasian  States. 
At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Transcaucasian  cabinet  each 
new  government  seized  such  rolling  stock  and  railway  materials  as 
were  within  its  borders  and  claimed  them  for  its  own.  During  1919 
the  British  controlled  the  short  stretch  of  the  railway  from  13atum 
to  Notanebi,  where  the  Georgian  customs  took  over  control.  From 
this  point  to  the  little  station  of  Poili,  where  the  main  line  crosses 
the  Kura  Eivcr,  and  on  the  southern  branch  from  Tifiis  to  Sinaeen, 
Georgia  operated  the  railway.  Azerbaijan  controlled  the  main  line 
from  Poili  to  Baku,  and  Armenia  the  remainder  of  the  southern 
branch. 

The  larger  part  of  the  rolling  stock  happened  to  be  in  Georgia, 
where  the  Russians  had  also  built  the  main  repair  shop,  in  Tifiis. 
Azerbaijan  owned  all  the  crude  petroleum  used  as  fuel  for  the  loco- 
motives, but  very  few  locomotives,  and  most  of  those  were  badly  in 
need  of  repairs.  Armenia,  without  either  fuel  or  repair  shops,  fell 
into  possession  of  but  four  locomotives  and  a  small  number  of  cars. 

Batum,  at  the  end  of  the  great-pipe  line  from  the  oil  fields  of 
Baku,  is  of  vital  importance  to  international  shipping.  Several 
lines  of  steamers  opened  a  regular  service  to  Batum  in  1919,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  the  Pacjuet  Line  from  Marseille,  the  Cunard  Line 
fi-om  British  ports,  the  Italian  Lloyd  Trentino,  and  the  Green  Star 
Line  from  New  York. 
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Agriculture  Predominates. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Georgia  is  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  during  the  century  of  Eussian  occupation  the 
superior  productivity  of  the  Russian  steppes  made  itself  so  manifest 
that  the  raising  of  food  grains  in  Georg-i.a  gradually  declined  until 
the  Caucasus  came  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  Russia  for  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats.  The  principal  grain  crop  at  present  in  Georgia  is 
corn ;  in  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  wheat  is  grown  extensively. 

Since  the  separation  of  Georgia  from  Russia  the  importation  of 
grain  from  north  of  the  Caucasus  range  has  stopped,  and  renewed 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  food  grains.  In  1019  a  larger 
area  was  sown  to  grains  than  ever  before;  the  average  increase  in 
all  districts  over  the  1917  area  was  approximately  20  per  cent. 

The  Georgian  peasant  population  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
of  .oriental  peoples  and  opposes  western  innovations.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  to-day  as  it  was  100  years  ago.  Plowing  is  performed  by 
means  of  steel  points  attached  to  a  crooked  bough  or  log  and  drawn 
by  sometimes  as  many  as  10  teams  of  oxen,  and  this  primitive 
method  persists  in  spite  of  the  excellent  modern  examples  furnished 
them  b}''  the  various  German  and  Swiss  colonists  scattered  through- 
out the  agricultural  districts. 

Agricultural  eificiency  is  further  retarded  by  the  post-revolution 
land  distribution,  which  took  place  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  many  districts  the  peasants  themselves  took  over  the 
lands  from  the  great  landholders  without  supervision  and  divided 
them,  in  others  Government  officials  supervised  the  allotments.  The 
maximum  of  land  allowable  for  any  one  family  is  7  dessiatines  (about 
17  acres).  Some  of  the  more  highly  cultivated  estates  have  been  kept 
intact;  the  Government  has  confiscated  them,  and  they  are  rented 
out,  sometimes  to  their  former  owners. 

■Unfavorable  Crop  Conditions  in  1919 — Serious  Grain  Shortage. 

The  year  1919  was  very  unfavorable  to  crops.  The  spring  was 
late  and  the  summer  characterized  by  incessant  rains,  which  changed 
toward  autumn  into  devastating  hailstorms,  that  destroyed  the  crops 
in  several  districts. 

The  total  crop  of  grains  of  all  kinds,  principally  oats,  barley, 
maize,  and  millet,  in  the  Tiflis  Government  for  1919  amounted  to 
7,154,863  poods  (1  pood=approximately  36  pounds).  The  needs 
estimated  by  the  statistics  committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
are  as  follows :  For  seed,  2,182,747  poods ;  for  feeding  the  population, 
at  the  rate  of  15  poods  per  head,  16,583,610  poods;  for  feeding  live 
stock,  at  an  average  of  7  poods  per  head,  402,080  poods.  The  pros- 
pects, therefore,  for  the  food  supply  of  Georgia  in  1920  are  bad, 
there  being  an  estimated  deficit  of  12,086,626  poods  of  grain  foods  in 
the  Tiflis  Government  alone. 

Figures  for  the  Government  of  Kutais,  next  in  importance  after 
the  Tiflis  Government,  show  a  total  production  of  5,620,185  poods, 
with  estimated  needs  of  15,252,946  poods,  indicating  a  general  deficit 
in  this  district  of  9,632,765  poods.  No  figures  have  been  secured 
from  the  Government  of  Abkhazia,  lying  along  the  fringe  of  the 
Black  Sea,  but  from  information  received  it  appears  that  the  average 
of  the  crox)  is  about  25  per  cent  of  normal. 
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Trade  Prospects.  .  ^ 

The  three  republics  composing  the  region  known  as  the  Caucasus 
are  practically  stripped  of  all  manufactured  articles.  Fire  years  of 
war,  during  which  only  very  small  amounts  of  foreign  goods  have 
i:>cnetrated  this  region,  have  depleted  the  country  and  forced  75  per 
cent  of  the  reputable  firms  to  close  their  doors.  It  may  be  said  that 
au}^  manufactured  article  of  ordinary  use,  and  most  luxuries,  can  be 
readily  sold  in  the  Caucasus. 

Fresh  fruits  are  abundant  in  season,  but  they  are  not  preserved. 
Paper,  hardware,  all  sorts  of  metal  products  and  machinery,  leather 
articles,  clothing,  and  clothes  of  all  kinds,  drugs,  chemicals,  and  sur- 
gical supplies  hardly  exist  and  are  greatly  needed.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sale  of  these  if  they  can  be  put  upon  the  market. 

Hindrauces  to  Foreign  Trade — Surplus  Products  Available. 

The  first  difHculty  that  suggests  itself  is  that  of  the  currency.  The 
almost  negligible  value  in  foreign  markets  of  local  currency  issues, 
and  the  wide  discrepancy  existing  among  the  various  Russian  issues, 
makes  it  difficult  for  a  conservative  business  man  to  accept  any  of  the 
paper-money  issues  in  exchange  for  his  gold  or  his  equally  valuable 
merchandise.  The  only  alternative  seems  that  of  finding  some  sys- 
tem of  barter  whereby  the  exchange  of  raw  i:>roducts  of  the  region 
for  foreign  articles  of  manufacture  can  be  arranged  upon  a  fixed 
basis  of  value.  This  idea,  advocated  by  many  as  the  only  solution, 
has  been  carried  out  to  a  certain  extent,  but  has  been  found  to  be  practi- 
cable only  in  individual  instances,  and  not  when  applied  to  general 
trade.  The  modern  business  instinct  has  been  developed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  primitive  barter  system,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  readjust 
itself.  Each  party  seemis  to  want  all  the  profits  and  none  of  the 
risks. 

Materials  available  in  the  Caucasus  for  exchange  against  American 
manufactures  are  principally:  Light  tobaccos  (known  as  Turkish) 
for  high-grade  cigarettes,  wool,  copper,  silk  cocoons,  and  raw  silk, 
manganese  ore,  hides,  such  woods  as  Circassian  walnut  and  straight- 
grain  pine,  and  a  number  of  lesser  products,  such  as  hazlenuts, 
almonds,  rhododendrons,  and  medicinal  plants. 

Owing  to  the  disorganization  of  trade  following  the  close  of  the 
war,  60  per  cent  of  these  products  are  scattered  among  small  holders 
in  districts  remote  from  transportation  lines.  To  collect  these  for 
concentration  and  shipping  involves  much  labor  and  time.  Trans- 
portation lines  comprise  the  old  Transcaucasian  S3'^stem,  the  back- 
bone of  which  is  the  line  from  Batum  to  Baku,  with  narrow-gauge 
branches  running  up  to  the  Tchiaturi  manganese  region  and  into  the 
wine-growing  district  of  Kakhetia,  as  well  as  the  principal  branch 
from  Tifiis  south  to  Alexandropol,  Kars,  Erivan,  Nakhitchevan,  and 
Djulfa.  The  latter  ordinarily  extends  into  Persia,  but  has  been  put 
cut  of  operation  for  many  months  by  brigands.  There  are  a  few 
macadam  highways  constructed  by  the  Russians  for  military  pur- 
poses, but  now  in  great  need  of  repairs ;  and  the  local  country  roads 
that  are  practically  impassable  for  anj'thing  but  the  crudest  wheeled 
traffic.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  five  years  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  $20,000,000  to  put  these  into  a  condition  fit  for  commercial 
transportation. 


CAUCASUS. 


Imports  Keeded  in  Greorgia. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  supplied  tlie  following 
list  of  commodities  most  needed  in  Georgia : 

Machines  and  instrHments. — Contd. 

Machinery  for  making  glass,  nails 
and  wires,  matches,  beet  sugar, 
paper  products. 

Tobacco-shredding  machines. 

Cigarette-filling  machiises. 

Flour-mill  stones-. 

Dynamos. 

Small  motors. 

Sewing  and  shoe  machinery. 

Apparatus  for  hydroelectric  sta- 
tions. 

Water  motors. 

Drills. 

Machinery  (carpenters',  joiners', 
and  locksraitlis'). 

Agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments. 
IMedicines  and  chemical  supplies: 

Drugs  and  pharmaceutic  products. 

Various  prints  and  inks  -  (house 
painters',  typographical,  and  litli- 
ographical ) . 

Caustic  soda. 

Soda  bicarbonate. 

Chloride  of  lime. 

Bluing. 

Drying  oil  and  linseed  oil  (litho- 
graphic). 

Saltpeter. 

Copper  sulphate. 

Sulphur. 

Rice  starch. 

Surgical,  medical,  and  dental  in- 
struments. 

Complete  outfits  for  chemical,  l)ac- 
teriological,  and  pliarmaeeutic 
laboratories. 

S^pecial  dental  supplies  (cement, 
amalgam,  quicksilver,  giitta- 
percha,  poreclain,  lead,,  gold  and 
pewter  foil,  rubber  wax,  Babbitt 
metal,  cadmium,  Brittania  ware 
"Victoria,"  etlVyl  chloride). 

Toilet  articles    (brushes,  sponges, 
combs,  tooth  powder,  etc. ) ,  with 
the  exception  of  scents  and  aro- 
matic essences. 
Clothing  and  lingerie: 

All    kinds    of    clothes    and    linen 
(men's,  women's.  an<l  children's) , 
readj-made  or  half-made,  plain 
makes. 
Electrical  supplies  and  accessories : 

Tramway  supplies. 

Overhead  wires  and  interior  wir- 
ing, plain  and  insulated. 

Lighting  fixtures  (plain),  cords, 
switciies,  drop-light  fixtures,  in- 
sulators, and  conduits. 

Electric  lamps,  110  and  220  volt, 
IG  to  50  candlepower. 


Food  products : 

Wheat. 

Wheat  fl.our. 

G-roats  (buckrsvh'eat,  barley,  and 
millet). 

Potato  flour.. 

Lump  sugar. 

Granulated  sugar. 

Vegetable  oil  (olive,  sunflower). 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Cacao. 

Black  pepper  and  various  spices. 
Paper  products: 

Paper  (newspaper,  wrapping  pa- 
per, special  paper,  government 
bond). 

Cigarette  paper,  in  rolls  and  in 
leaves. 

Cardboards. 
Metals  and  metal  products: 

Sheet  ii'on. 

Pewter. 

Quicksilver. 

Steel. 

Lead. 

Iron  wire. 

Galvanized  wire. 

Wire  nails. 
■     Plorseshoe  nails. 

Horseshoes. 

Tin. 

Various  alloys. 

Llardware  (locks,  etc.). 
Leather  and  leather  products  : 

Upper  leather. 

Sole  leather. 

Chrome  and  chevreau  leather. 

Uppers,  military  shoes. 

Shoes  (men's,  women's,  and  chil- 
dren's). 

Beltings. 
Wool  products: 

Wool  and:  half-woolen  cloth  (cheap 
varieties). 
Cotton  and  cotton  stuffs: 

Various  cottou  stuffs. 

Coarse  calico. 

Cotton  batting. 

Cotton  prints. 

Tarpaulin. 

Bags. 
Machines  and  instruments  (by  special 
order)  : 

Spinning  machines  for  various 
thread  numbers. 

IMachines  for  washing  wool. 

Weaving  machines. 

Apparatus  for  dying  wool  fleece, 
thread,  and  stuffs. 

Silk  mill  machinery. 
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SUPrLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   EEPORTS. 


Ilnbcrdasliery  supplies  and  iniscellane- 
ous  goods.— Continued. 

Rubber  and  caoutchouc  (except 
toys). 

Tannin  extracts. 

Resin. 

^'arious  glues. 

Garden  seeds  and  field  forage. 
Stationery  and  office  supplies: 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes. 

Pens  and  penholders. 

Pencils. 

Ink  (black  and  red). 

Typewriter  ribbons. 

Erasers. 

Typewriters  and  duplicating  appa- 
ratus. 

Office  and  printing  supplies    (ex- 
cept type). 
Household  articles : 

Eriamel  ware  (pans,  coffee  pots, 
frying  pans,  small  mortars,  cof- 
fee mills,  meat  choppers,  forms, 
falters). 

Furniture. 

Oil   stoves. 

Cutlery  and  tableware. 


Eh^ctrical    supplies    and    accessories — 
Continued. 

Telephone  apparatus. 

IMeters. 

Annunciators. 

Connnutators. 

Insulating  materials. 
Glass  products: 

Window  glass  (ordinary  sizes). 

Table  glassware  (simple). 

Lamp  chimneys. 
Halierdashery  supplies  and  miscellane- 
ous goods : 

Hosiery  (men's,  women's,  and  chil- 
dren's). 

Soap,  laundry  and  toilet. 

Stearin  candles. 

Matches. 

Blacking  for  shoes. 

Threads  (coarse),  cotton,  silk,  and 
woolen. 

Buttons. 

Needles. 

Hooks  and  snap  fasteners. 

Thimbles. 

Cables. 

Rope. 

Twine. 

It  is  advisable  that  in  every  case  where  goods  are  to  be  delivered 
bej'ond  the  docks  at  Batiim  the  deposit  of  full  credits  in  foreign 
exchange  at  some  foreign  bank  should  be  insisted  upon  prior  to 
acceptance  of  the  order.  The  only  guaranty  of  protection  is  to  have 
all  contracts  and  orders  call  for  payment  to  be  made  upon  or  before 
delivery  upon  the  docks  at  Batum  or  Poti,  after  which  all  responsi- 
bility of  the  shipper  ceases. 

Conditions  in  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia. 

Azerbaijan  being  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  information  on  the  commercial  conditions  in 
that  country,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  which  have  been  accumidated  at  Baku  have  been  sent  to 
Kussia,  and  that  the  present  output  is  being  diminished  owing  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  population. 

Economic  conditions  in  Armenia  are  low.  The  country  has  been 
deprived  of  its  live  stock  and  industries.  There  is  a  paper  currency, 
normally  quoted  at  a  rate  of  about  2,000  rubles  to  the  gold  dollar. 

Through  the  relief  committees  the  Armenian  Government  has  been 
enabled  to  secure  seeds  for  sowing  and  to  induce  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  work  on  the  land.  A  considerable  area 
has  been  sown,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  harvest  will  result  in 
1920.  It  will  be  many  3'ears  before  the  country  can  become  a  market 
of  importance.  There  are  some  forest  ranges,  covering  an  area  esti- 
mated at  approximately  252,000  dessiatines  (680,000  acres),  which 
imder  proper  encouragement  to  labor  and  with  a  reasonable  outlay 
of  capital  could  be  made  eventually  profitable  concessions  under 
foreign  operation. 


CAUCASUS. 
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Imports  and  Exports  at  Baku. 

The  figures  below  are  the  onlj'  ones  obtainable  for  the  impoi-ts  into 
and  exports  from  Baku  during-  1919.  The  vnlue  of  the  Georgian 
ruble  fell  during  the  j^ear  from  about  5  cents  to  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent,  and  the  A'alue  of  the  Azerbaijan  ruble  fluctuated  even  more. 
The  quantity  of  imports  and  exports  is  given  in  poods  (1  pood= 
approximately  36  pounds)  : 


Articles. 


ImDorts 


Exports. 


By  rail.        By  sea.  Total.  By  rail.        By  sea.        Total 


Wheat. , 
Barley. 
Chaltik. 

Peas. 


Beans,  haricots,  and  lentils 

Otlier  cereals • 

Eire 

Millet 

other  groats 

Flour 

Bran 

Sainan 

Hay 

Seeds  (flax,  sesame,  etc.) 

Oil  (hemp,  sunflower,  mustard,  etc.). 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Pumpkins 

Cabbages  and  other  fresh  vegetables. 

Salted  and  dried  vegetables,  etc 

Fresh  fruits 

Dried  fruits 

Meat  (salted  meat,  sausages,  etc.) . . . 

Grease  (all  kinds) 

Live  poultry 

Dead  poultry 

Butter 

Cheese 

other  milk  products 

Eggs 

Fish 

Herrings 

Salt 


Poods. 

1,144,000 

995,412 

3,9G2 

2,000 

25.618 

if,  239 

4,894 

2,319 

1, 019 

352, 702 

.59 

181,881 

144,  .304 

3G,  1€3 

19,419 

78, 743 

30,766 

999 

61,. 306 

2, 5S5 

187, 103 

163, 501 

529 

1,580 


Sugar: 

Lump , 

Granulated. 

Tea 


Wine 

Groceries,  spiceSj  confections,  etc. . . 

Drugs 

Soap 

Wool 

Coooons  and  silk 

Sheep  skins 

Leather 

Cotton 

Coal 

Charcoal 

Firewood 

Tim  ber 

Cement 

Bricks 

Other    building    materials    (lime, 

sand,  clay,  etc.) 

Glass  ajid  glass  articles 

Iron,  stee  1 ,  and  cast  iron 

Iron,  steel,  and  cast-iron  articles 

Broken  iron 

Coppsr  and  copper  articles 

Tin,  zinc,  and  lead 

Haberdashery 

Hemp 

Rubber 

Miscellaneous  articles 


Total. 


545 

3,581 

92 

243 

68, 8G2 

63,034 

1,701 

121,483 

188,998 

1,711 

301, 1.59 

45, 038 

56,837 

24,309 

11,991 

149 

1,919 

2,609 

142, 147 

33, 958 

227  922 

1,342^048 

58, 175 

1,705 


117,306 

10, 658 

39, 452 

87, 671 

8,931 

18, 6J1 

2, 203 

4,340 

2,521 

1,708 

263, 506 

6,737,109 


Pood?. 

759, 755 

147, 894 

52, 701 

70, 233 

7, 803 

62,980 

1,009,952 

557 

20,820 

139,605 

4,251 

6,319 

2,217 

87, 308 

9,007 

9,147 

35,078 

16,567 

27,404 

11,658 

71,829 

502,8'c>6 

1,578 

2,412 

370 

107 

365 

1,003 

435 

4,390 

433, 182 

612 

482, 126 

1.5,683 

6,258 

4, 134 

1,058 

17,252 

14,191 

1,752 

39, 6S5 

385 

5,419 

36, 091 

116,905 

2, 462 

46, 287 

280, 271 

503, 892 

10,  .325 

4,944 

31,476 

2,208 

23, 169 

2.5,379 

11,248 

208 

4,962 

90,429 

5,7X7 

229 

219, 603 

5,510,323 


Poods. 

1,904,6.55 

1,143,306 

56,663 

72,233 

33, 481 

110,219 

1,014,848 

2,876 

27, 839 

492,367 

4,310 

188, 180 

146, 521 

123, 471 

28,423 

87,  S90 

65,844 

17,506 

SS,770 

14,243 

258,932 

066,457 

2, 107 

3,998 

370 

115 

910 

4,584 

528 

4,633 

502, 074 

.53,643 

4S.3, 827 

137,172 

195, 2.56 

5,845 

302, 217 

62,890 

71,028 

26,061 

51,676 

534 

7, 338 

38,700 

259,052 

36, 420 

274, 209 

1, 622, 319 

562,067 

12, 030 

5,040 

148,782 

12,866 

62, 621 

113, 050 

20, 179 

18, 899 

7, 165 

94, 769 

8,308 

1,937 

483,109 


Ponds. 
27,670 
32,070 


455 

2,412 

10, 103 

393,752 

5 

2, 135 

40,-594 

2,250 

21.564 

13,068 

3,839 

68 

4,668 


5,909 
150 
13, 7152 
50, 208 
63 
3,575 


143,973 
10, 100 

72,785 

lb,  412 

5,123 

2,271 

473 

14,532 

34,406 

2,034 

10,922 

215 

56 

21,095 

20,025 

5 

910 

206,^78 

219,510 

27,476 

28,843 

93, 314 

4,891 

24,951 

119,287 

4,177 

12,358 

20 

4,514 

10,746 

974 

216,079 

1,957,204 


Poods. 

6,289 

738 

52-1 

105 

714 

12,094 

55,919 

72 

111 

6,107 

267 


50 

11,348 

800 

3,951 

993 

972 

17,495 

20 

43,509 

232,669 

141 

69 

5 

7 

15 

1,826 

33 

53 

47,741 

66,151 

95,507 

21,464 
71, 456 

3,438 
37,383 
40, 028 
16,548 
12, 401 

2,428 


303 
1,974 
605 
39 
602 


81, 163 
99,570 
10, 870 

27,628 

10, 627 

109,566 

71,055 

67,347 

1,034 

2,131 

9,584 

28,024 

394 

196,312 

1,520,266 


Poods. 

33,950 

32,808 

524 

560 

3,126 

22, 197 

449,671 

77 

2,246 

46,701 

2,. 517 

21,564 

13,118 

15, 187 

868 

8,610 

993 

972 

23,404 

170 

57,  271 

282, 877 

204 

3,644 

5 

7 

15 

1,835 

52 

63 

191,714 

66,251 

168,292 

37, 876 

76,579 

5,709 

37,850 

64,560 

50,954 

14, 435 

13,350 

215 

359 

23,069 

20, 630 

44 

1,512 

206,378 

300, 670 

127,046 

39,713 

120,942 
15, 513 

134,517 

190,342 
71,  .52-1 
13, 392 
2, 151 
14,093 
38, 770 
1,363 

412,391 

3,477,470 
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suppleme:n^t  to  commerce  repoets. 


Imports  into  Batum  for  1919. 

The  following  articles  make  up  the  chief  imports  into  Batum  for 
1919: 


Articles. 


Corn 

Kice 

Flour 

Starch  and  macaroni 

Vegetables 

Friaits: 

Frcsli 

Pry 

Olives 

Nuts 

Preserves 

Spices , 

Coffee 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes , 

Sugar , 

Confectionery , 

Spirits  and  liquors , 

Vinegar 

Meat,  smoked , 

Butter  and  cheese , 

Fish , 

Victuals 

Gum,  resins,  and  tar , 

Cocoons,  silk , 

Grease  (animal) , 

Wax.. 

Candles , 

Leather: 

Tanned , 

Manufactures 

Timber  and  manufactures 

Carpenters'  and  coopers'  goods 

Bark  of  cork  trees 

Plants,  etc 

Building  materials 

Stones 

Asbestos 

Polishes  and  varnishes 

Pottery,   earthenware,    and   porcelain 

manufactures 

Glassware 

Coal 

Naphthaline,  phenol 

Lubricating  oil 

Turpentine , 

Eubber  manufactures , 


Quan- 
tity. 


Ponds. 

29, 278 
7,939 

70,990 

936 

2,17S 

71,rS3 

33,787 

1,137 

20, 91 1 

5, 155 

7,984 

2,080 

16,653 

1,962 

1,874,985 

8, 277 

31,826 

578 

152 

2,040 

4,503 

2,675 

2,087 

54 

3,734 

564 

2,003 

11,718 

6, 775 

9,510 

24,436 

1,241 

2,708 

2,376 

3,044 

173 

949 

374 

3,376 

516 

1,051 

30 

59 

2,009 


Articles. 


Sulphur,  purified 

Acid,  boric 

Ammoniac 

Alum 

Magnesiimi 

Soda 

Lime 

Chloride  of  lime 

Acids 

Vitriol 

Chemical  and  apothecary  goods 

Ether 

Oil,  vegetable 

Cosmetics 

Soap 

Matches 

Tanning  materials 

Color  stuffs 

White  lead 

Ked  lead 

Paints 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures 

Tin  and  luanulaiturcs 

Copper  and  manufactm'cs 

Solder 

Lead  and  manufactm-es 

Zinc 

Wire  and  manufactures 

Sinall  tools  and  cutlery 

^Machinery 

Instruments,  scientific  and  musical 

Books  and  stationery 

Wool  and  manufactures 

Cotton 

Cotton  thread 

Cotton  stuffs 

Ropes  and  fishing  nets 

Bags 

Canvas 

Linen  and  linen  thread 

Silk  stuffs  (including  thread) 

Ivnitted  goods 

Em  broideries  and  laces 

Clothing 

Buttons 

Haberdashery 


Quan- 
tity. 


Poods. 

46,549 

321 

5S1 

1,095 

67 

47, 390 

38 

371 

1 ,  912 

243,063 

11,844 

54 

2,922 

1,300 

25, 093 

109, 947 

15,791 

3,295 

86,8 

452 

1,341 

02, 694 

47,215 

897 

2, 309 

1,872 

709 

12,875 

5,922 

12,659 

1,199 

33,700 

5,900 

395 

9, 280 

12:  i,  894 

2, 885 

6,762 

1, 196 

710 

1,153 

4,744 

1,099 

4,169 

887 

1,120 


Georgia's  Exports  and  Imports  by  Groups, 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Georgia  by  groups  of  articles  in 
1919  was  as  follows: 


Commodity  groups. 


Agricult  ural  products 

Animals 

Building  materials  and  kiel 

Metal  and  metal  arlicles 

Machinery ,  apparatus,  and  instruments 

Fibrous  materials  and  coarse  fabrics 

C  lot  h 

Haberdashery 

Furniture,  crockery ,  and  miscellaneous  household  articles 

Leather  and  harness  goods 

Clothing  and  shoes 

Food  products,  gi'oceries,  and  beverages 

Spirits 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products 

Druss .  chemicals ,  and  perfumes 

Si  at  loncry 

Miscellancouigoods 

Total 


Imports. 


Rubles. 

1,390,282 
12,882,335 
35,015,608 
17, 574, 801 

7,189,517 
174,363,573 
62,69<i,995 

4,281  278 

3,513,434 
44,961,201 
11,23.5,402 
320, 670, 713 
15,737,431 
16,600,309 
78,523,016 
CO, 767, 500 

1,642,801 


863,046,856 


Exports. 


Rubles. 

260, 800 

894,400 

11,237,86-4 

7,488,316 

1,471,510 

42,216,652 

2,893,243 

1,036,314 

79,600,355 

6,957,234 

141,140 

114,5.52,693 

30,696,482 

71,579,841 

8,459,602 

3, 166, 130 

11.321.515 


394,034,091 
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Georgia's  Total  Trade  by  Countries. 

In  the  total  trade  of  Georgia  with  Azerbaijan  in  1919,  imports 
Avere  valued  at  297,305,266  rubles,  and  exports  at  180,770,530  rubles; 
"with  Armenia  and  the  neutral  zone,  imports  were  32,177,003,  and  ex- 
ports 87,683,080  rubles;  with  Russia,  imports  were  137,889,223  rubles, 
and  exports  29,394,361  rubles ;  with  I3atum  and  western  countries,  im- 
ports were  395,665,364  rubles,  and  exports  96,129,265  rubles. 
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